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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Humane Week 


The week appointed for special attention to the 
welfare of the fourfooted animals may be past by 
the time this little magazine reaches you, but the 
need remains. It is with us always. 

We are hoping that during ‘‘Humane Week”’ 
sentiments may have been aroused that will not 
die, but will bring some good results. We hope 
that men and women may be stirred who now 
never think about the ingratitude they have al- 
ways shown these, their useful friends and ser- 
vants,—ingratitude which leads to cruelty. 

We ask them to think of the old horse sold by 
wealthy owners and bought by some ignorant 
poor man, lodged in a wretched barn, starved, 
and kept at work until he falls in harness, when 
death releases him from his years of unrewarded, 
unappreciated toil; of the dog, that active animal, 
kept tied, half-starved, beaten, often unable to 
get water when he is nearly crazed with thirst; 
of puppies tormented by children until they 
venture to try to defend themselves, then beaten 
and accused of being ‘‘mad”’; of dogs allowed to 
chase a bicycle or an automobile until they drop 
with fatigue, and are “‘lost dogs.” 

Dogs and cats are deserted to save their owners 
the trouble of having them mercifully killed. 
Kittens are thrown alive into ash barrels, to die. 
The fiendish cruelties of trapping that women 
may wear furs should be well considered,—trap- 
ping which entails such prolonged and intense 
suffering that it makes one heartsick to think of it. 
How many who eat meat think of the horrors 
of cattle transportation and the slaughter 
houses? 

The tragedy of the little calf! I should think 
veal would choke every one who eats it; it would 
if they could see even a hundredth part of 
the suffering inflicted on calves, which I have 
tried to show in my story of “The Tragedy of the 
Calf.’”’ 

These are only suggestions of a few of the most 
common things that the fourfooted animals suffer, 
for which men and women are responsible. 


The sheep and lambs,—can anyone who stops 
to think imagine cruelty to these gentle creatures? 
Yet, there are men and women who think they 
are Christians, and read in the Gospel of the 
“Lamb of God,” who never think of the suffering 
inflicted on sheep and lambs whose flesh they eat 
and enjoy, or remember how Jesus loved them 
and used them to illustrate his teachings. These 
gentle creatures are often put to cruel suffering, 
and men and women never even think about it, 
or take any trouble to find out how they are 
treated when alive, or how they are killed. 

Humane Week! If only the people were will- 
ing to stop long enough to listen and think of these 
things, even an hour, and give their help to miti- 
gate the really awful suffering all over the world 
that is inflicted on fourfooted animals, and birds, 
how much might be accomplished! 

Blinding birds’ eyes, putting them out with hot 
needles, is one cruelty that has never been stopped 
in Italy. Shooting into flocks of birds flying 
over their heads the “sportsmen” break their 
wings so that they drop, and are afterwards 
found in the field or forest, where they die a 
lingering death. Their legs are often shot off 
when the sportsmen fire into flocks, and when 
they alight they cannot walk, so after a time they 
starve. 

This is true,—a man well known and above 
exaggeration told me he was cured of shooting by 
finding these suffering birds. 

But, alas, those who most need humane edu- 
cation are, as arule, the men and women who will 
not read or hear anything about the need of it. 
Churches, schools, women’s clubs, how much 
they might do to lessen the great suffering of 
these, our fourfooted friends and helpers if they 
only cared, if only they could be made to think! — 
God hasten the day when their eyes will be 
opened, when they will see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears and be converted! No 
wonder if at times we who are working in this 
field of labor get discouraged.—Anna Harris 
Smith. 


Humane Week! How many people remember 
this week when it has passed? How many will 
be kinder to their horses, dogs and cats because 
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of this week celebrated in the interest of our 
fourfooted friends? We hope it will do some 
good, but we find so many intelligent, educated 
people who are interested in all sorts of phil- 
anthropies for human beings, but who are utterly 
careless and indifferent so far as the suffering of 
animals is concerned, that we who hear and know 
how great is the need of more consideration for 
the lower animals are sometimes disheartened. 
Dogs and cats are deserted when their owners 
are tired of them; kittens are thrown into ash 
barrels alive, or given to children to torment. 
Cats and kittens are thrown alive into sewers. 

Men and women eat meat, and do not care 
how the animal is killed. They drink milk, and 
do nothing to see that the suffering of the cow, or 
the tragedy of the calf, is prevented. They wear 
furs, and it matters nothing to them that the fur 
they are wearing belonged to an animal that was 
held in the awful jaws of the steel trap for hours, 
suffering tortures. 

When will all men and women see that it is 
their duty to care for these animals that are of 
so much importance in the world that they have 
benefited from all their lives? When will they 
realize their responsibility?—A nna Harris Smith. 


Say Not 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—A. H. Clough. 


“A RIGHTEOUS MAN REGARDETH THE LIFE OF HIS BEAST” 
(Prov. xii. 10) 


Easter Thoughts 


In the springtime of the year the thoughts of 
men and women who have been bereaved of some 
loved one naturally turn towards the question 
of the Resurrection. The time of the year seems 
to bring it home to every thinking person. There 
have always been doubters, and there always 
will be doubters. Faith in the unseen is not easy. 
In that chapter so frequently quoted, 1st Corin- 
thians, 15th chapter, the question is raised, ‘‘ How 
are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come?’ And the answer is, ‘‘Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.”’ 

Since the Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals 
was started we have heard the sad query, some- 
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times made with tears, “Shall we ever meet our 
dog or our cat again? Is there no future for 
these faithful fourfooted friends we loved so much 
and who loved us in return?”’ 

The question, “If a man die shall he live 
again?’’ is centuries old, and doubtless, long ago, 
the same question was asked in relation to the 
lower as well as the higher animals. 

I think that the majority of mankind has 
believed since the beginning of history in a future 
life,—even the ignorant Indian believed in it,— 
but, when it comes to the question of the four- 
footed animal, there seems to be a great deal of 
doubt. This same chapter in Corinthians, from 
which I have just quoted, gives us, it seems to 
me, some hope for the lower animals that we love, 
and that love us, in the following verses: 

“ And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain. 

“But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to every seed his own body. 

‘All flesh is not the same flesh; but there is one 
kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds.”’ 


Ernest Bell, editor of Animal’s Friend, a valu- 
able magazine published in London, gives in 
“An After-life for Animals” strong arguments to 
prove that if there is a life beyond for the human 
race we have good reason to believe the lower 
animals also possess an intelligent soul that will 
live on after death. The reappearance of 
animals after death, of which there are now a 
good many instances on record, will probably be 
the strongest argument with many people. 


Agassiz, the greatest scientist we ever have 


had on this continent, and a man of profound 


religious convictions, was a firm believer in some 
future life for lower animals. He says: ‘‘ Most of 
the arguments of philosophy in favor of the im- 
mortality of man apply equally to the perma- 
nency of the immortal principle in other living 
beings.” 


Mrs. Mary Somerville, who was a member of 
the philosophical societies and academies of 


science both in England and Germany, and who 
was noted, the world over, for her scientific 
knowledge and womanly virtues, when speaking 
on the subject of death, said: “I firmly believe 
that the living principle is never extinguished. I 
am sincerely happy to find that I am not the only 
believer in the immortality of the lower animals.”’ 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe, of England, a 
noted writer, says: ‘I will venture to say plainly 
that, so far as appears to me, there is no possible 
solution of this heart-wearing question save the 
bold assumption that the existence of animals 
does not end at death. It is absolutely necessary 
to postulate a future life for the tortured dog or 
cat or horse or monkey, if we would escape the 
unbearable conclusion that a sentient creature, 
unoffending, nay, incapable of giving offense, has 
been given by the Creator an existence which, on 
the whole, has been a curse. That conclusion 
would be blasphemy. Rejecting it with all the 
energy of our souls, we find ourselves logically 
driven to assume the future life of lower animals.”’ 


Rev. J. G. Wood, author of ‘‘ Man and Beast,” 
says, ‘‘I feel sure that animals will have the op- 
portunity of developing their latent faculties in 
the next world, though their free scope has been 
denied to them in the short time of their existence 
in the present world. They surpass many human 
beings in love, unselfishness, generosity, con- 
science, and self-sacrifice. I claim for them a 
higher status in creation than is generally attrib- 
uted to them, and claim they have a future life 
in which they can be compensated for the suffer- 
ing which so many of them have to undergo in 
this world. I am quite sure that most of the 
cruelties which are perpetrated on animals are 
due to the habit of considering them as mere 
machines, without susceptibilities, without 
reason, and without the capacity of a future.” 


These quotations on animal immortality might 
be many times multiplied but enough have been 
given to encourage those who mourn the loss of a | 
fourfooted friend not to be ashamed of their grief 
or of the hope of seeing them in another life; and 
to suggest to the critic who ridicules animal 
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cemeteries and scoffs at even a wish for animal 
immortality, that he is scoffing not at weak senti- 
mentalists, but at such men as Plutarch, Huxley, 
Darwin, Agassiz, Mathew Arnold, Richard 
Wagner, Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, Martin Luther, Gladstone, and many 
other men and women whose minds were far above 
the average. 


One day in early autumn, I followed the wind- 
ing path leading to Pine Ridge Cemetery, walk- 
ing behind a plain box that served as a coffin, in 
which a beautiful little body, only a few days 
before throbbing with life and love, lay still in 
death. It was a little funeral procession, but in 
it were heavy hearts and wet eyes, and as I fol- 
lowed to the open grave, this verse of Tennyson 
came to me, and I thought it would be a most 
appropriate epitaph: 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.”’ 
—Anna Harris Smith. 


The Fate of the Fur Folk 


Taken from the Collected Poems of Edwin Markham 
in preparation for publication in 1927: used by his per- 
mission. 


Early, while the east is pale, 

The trapper is out on the frozen trail; 
Cruel traps are on his back, 

Snares to line the woodland track; 
Day by day he links the chain 

Of these grim machines of pain, 

In whose merciless iron jaws 

Little fur folks die, because 

Men must high on Fortune ride, 
Women have an hour of pride. 


Squirrel, ermine, sable, mole, 

Out for food from cliff and hole; 
Muskrat, silver fox and mink, 

At the stream for evening drink— 
All are tempted to this hell 

That some bank account may swell. 


Ladies, do you think of this— 
Up where tempests howl and hiss, 


Where the folk of hill and cave 
Scream with no one there to save? 
Do you see them crunched and lone, 
Steel teeth biting into bone? 


Ladies, did you ever see 

An otter gnawing to get free? 
Gnawing what? His fettered leg, 
For he has no friend to beg. 

Do you see that tortured shape 
Gnaw his leg off to escape? 


Have you seen these creatures die 
While the bleeding hours go by— 
These poor mothers in the wood 
Robbed of joy and motherhood? 

Do you, when at night you kneel, 
See them in their traps of steel— 
Not alone by pain accurst, 

But by hunger and by thirst? 

Do you hear their dying cries 

When the crows pick out their eyes? 


Yes, sometimes in dreams you hear 
Yells of agony and fear 

From the snare of iron teeth, 

With the panting thing beneath. 

For all night, where storms are whirled, 
Groans are curdling the white world— 
Groans of mothers dying so, 

aroans of little ones that go 

Homeless, hungry in the snow. 


Ladies, are the furs you wear 
Worth the hell of this despair? 
—Courtesy of Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The merciful man doeth good to his own soul: 
but he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh.— 
Proverbs, xt, 17. 


O God of Mercy throned above, 
To mercy all our hearts incline; 
Let Thy great Love inspire a love 
For every living thing of Thine: 
Thou Who dost mark each sparrow’s fall, 


O make us pitiful to all. 
—Rev, J. Hudson, M.A. 
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Huntsman, Spare That Bird 

Though these days thousands of crows in 
southern New Jersey are being slaughtered as 
pests and robbers, naturalists plead their cause. 
To them the crow is an understanding, almost 
human bird, which can show that he does more 
good than harm, even to the farmers who so 
bitterly complain of his depredations. Like- 
wise, science lifts its voice in behalf of that noble 
sky pirate, the hawk, pride of falconry, aristocrat 
of all the predacious avian hosts. 


* * * * * 


Those who hold a brief for the crows and the 
hawks admit that both species have their faults, 
but for all that they believe much of the preju- 
dice against them is unwarranted. The crow 
especially has been accused of causing great 
economic losses, and has even been labeled ‘‘the 
corn thief.”’” As a matter of fact, he does not 
care much for corn, and only eats it when there 
is no food to be had which he likes better. The 
principal food of the crow consists of rodents and 
insects and other pests which destroy crops. 

The scandal that he steals newly planted corn 
in the spring may have some grains of truth in it, 
but, to do the crow justice, he scratches about 
the newly planted field in quest of bugs and 
worms. He will boldly follow in the wake of the 
plow picking out larvae and all kinds of things 
which would develop into pests, and if he comes 
back after the sowing of the seed to look about 
a little he is not really after grain, but after live 
food, such as worms and grubs. 

If occasionally he seems to disarrange a young 
corn shoot and scratch up a sprouted kernel, he 
only does it in the interests of insect destruction. 
He takes his corn in November, but he usually 
gets only gleanings, or corn left on the fields, and, 
therefore, is only consuming a waste product. 
In the autumn about 388 per cent of his diet is 
grain, but he gets it when the main supply is 
safely housed and binned, and fattens on the 
leavings. 

Just what crows really do eat has been es- 
tablished by examinations of their crops. Mr. 
Kalmbach, for instance, made twenty-eight 
post-mortems of the corbus family, both young 
and old, and thus gained an accurate line on its 


diet. There is no winged biped on earth which 
has a more varied menu than does the crow, for 
it consists of 625 items. If one kind of food is 
not available the crow will turn to the thing he 
likes next best. He is a vegetarian, or a car- 
nivore, according to circumstances. It is esti- 
mated that at least 28 per cent of his bill of fare 
is of animal origin, such as ground squirrels, field 
mice, crayfish, snails, beetles, spiders, grasshop- 
pers, all kinds of bugs, in fact, and also a few 
birds. . 

Sportsmen, and also farmers and chicken fan- 
ciers, accuse him of many crimes against the. 
peace and comfort of both field and coop. It has 
been shown, however, by autopsies on 1,340 adult 
crows that the amount of bird flesh and eggs 
which they ate was one one-half of one per cent 
of their diet. 

As a destroyer of destructive insects, the crow 
is without a peer. He is especially keen about 
grasshoppers, which he eats himself and feeds to 
his young. A family of four crows, for instance, 
it was found had eaten in one day 418 grasshop- 
pers, or 104 each. A young bird will eat as much 
as ten ounces of food, mostly of grasshoppers and 
field mice, in the course of a day. As it is esti- 
mated that the damages to crops from insects are 
fully $50,000,000 a year in this country, the crow 
is entitled to some credit as a grain conserver. 
He is also the foe of army worms, cutworms, 
cotton worms, brown tail moths, chinch bugs and 
all manner of destructive insects. An examina- 
tion of his craw in the summer reveals a whole 
rogues’ gallery of lowbrowed bugs, the evil careers 
of which he has nipped at the beginning.—New 
York Herald Tribune, February 27, 1927. 


In an article taken from the Boston Herald of 
January 7, there is a comment on the funerals to 
be held for the young men who murdered an old 
man, the three car-barn murderers. From this 
article I quote the following: 

“Among the unusual features connected with 
the execution of John J. Devereaux, Edward J. 
Heinlein and John J. McLaughlin was the pres- 
ence in the death chamber of several medical men, 
who were there to note, if possible, whether the 
men in the electric chair suffered any pain. 
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These physicians reported that in their opinion 
the condemned men lost consciousness within the 
120th part of a second, indicating that death by 
electrocution is painless.” 

I quote this article because of some reports which 
have been circulated against the electric lethal 
method which we are using, and which method 
was invented by Huntington Smith, a Dartmouth 
graduate, with the approval of such men as Edi- 
son, Professor Kennelly, Professor Sedgwick, and 
other scientific and humane men, who, when the 
invention was completed, gave it their heartiest 
commendation. It is rather strange that men 
who are ignorant of such matters would set them- 
selves up in opposition to such names as these. 
When the method does go wrong it is because of 
the carelessness of the operator, and it is no more 
likely to happen than an accident in shooting, and 
in the use of chloroform and the different kinds of 
gas. The use of cyanide has resulted in terrible 
suffering both with dogs and with cats. The 
Animal Rescue League has taken particular pains 
never to.use anything but the most humane 
method of killing animals, and Mr. Smith’s inven- 
tion, the electric lethal cages, was invented 
because we had previously tried several other 
ways of killing that were not satisfactory,— 
shooting, chloroform and gas chamber. We are 
perfectly satisfied with the electric method and 
with the man we now have operating it. 


On a visit to the Brighton stock yards, March 
8, our agent saw, taken from cars either dead or 
dying, arriving from Palmer and Greenfield, 
Mass., Portsmouth, N. H., Rutland, Vt., and 
places in Maine, twenty-five dead calves, and 
eleven dying, which had to be shot. Still there 
are persons who buy and eat veal! 


A pathologist (Mr. Ferriani) who has been 
making observations on the abnormally cruel 
mother, finds that she was, when a child, noted 
for her cruelty to animals, or those weaker than 
herself.—Review of Reviews. 


. . . Weappeal then to every man and woman 
whose heart is not dead to defend the defenceless 
and champion the cause of these poor creatures 
who cannot speak for themselves.—The Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge: ‘An Appeal.” 


No one should sit down to his own food until 
he has seen that all the animals dependent upon 
his care are provided for.—The}Talmud. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Robert’s Kitten 


Mrs. Hope and her Aunt Susan were in the 
sitting-room and Robert, a little boy of six, was 
dragging a noisy cart around the floor. 

“Can’t you take that out on the sunny ve- 
randa, Robert? It isso noisy, we can’t hear our- 
selves speak,” said Mrs. Hope. 

“T like to play here best,’ answered Robert, 
and went on, piling books from the table in his 
cart, and making more noise than before. 

“Robert must have another kitten or puppy to 
play with. He plays with them out doors or in 
the kitchen, and doesn’t stay right in one room,” 
said Mrs. Hope. 

“Hasn’t he got a Teddy bear?” asked Aunt 
Susan. 

“Oh, that isn’t the same,” said his mother. 
‘He wants something alive that he can run after— 
a Teddy bear isn’t so much fun.” 

“You mean,” said Aunt Susan, “that it can 
run and he ean chase it, and a kitten can cry when 
he pulls its tail or its leg, which amuses him.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Susan! You know I didn’t mean 
that. He had a kitten once and he liked it best 
of all his playthings.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Aunt Susan. “He 
had two kittens, Ithink. What became of them?”’ 

Mrs. Hope looked uneasy. ‘‘One of them got 
hurt, some way, and it died.” 

Mary, the maid, was just coming in the room 
with afternoon tea, she spoke up quickly: “ Rob- 
ert’s kitten, you’re talking about? He squeezed 
it to death. It was only a little creature and had 
no strength. It was always crying for its mother, 
the poor little thing, and Robert kept pulling it 
about by its tail and its paws. Often I heard it 
scream with pain. It didn’t take much more to 
kill it—the poor baby.” 
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Mrs. Hope flushed. She was evidently angry. 
“You shouldn’t say such things Mary—you make 
Robert out a very cruel boy.” 

‘Well, he was cruel, Mrs. Hope. I told you he 
was killing the kitten, and you said he didn’t mean 
to hurt her—he didn’t know any better, you sad, 
and I must not interfere with him—you guessed 
the kitten didn’t mind it. That’s what you 
said.” 


Mary went out of the room, slamming the door | 


after her. 

Mrs. Hope looked ashamed and cross. Aunt 
Susan looked very sober. ‘‘ Did Robert murder 
the other kitten, too?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, Aunt Susan! Murder! Whata horrible 
word! You mustn’t believe everything Mary 
says. She’s foolish about cats.” 

“You mean she is too kind-hearted to enjoy 
seeing a little baby kitten tormented,” replied 
Aunt Susan. “Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that cats or dogs can feel or suffer. You 
think of them as machines or toys, and not as 
living creatures that God gave us to use but not 
to abuse. I’m sorry for the kitten, or the puppy, 
that comes into your home, my dear niece.”’ 

“T think you are taking this too seriously, 
Auntie. ‘‘What are they made for if not to 
amuse us and serve us in any way they can? I 
am sure Mary feeds them—and all I want them 
for is to amuse the children.” 

“Regardless of their own comfort, you think 
they have no rights? Do you never feel any 
pity for them?” asked Aunt Susan sadly. “I’m 
sorry—sorry for them and for your boy, who is 
growing up to be selfish and cruel—only thinking 
of his own pleasure and never of what any other 
creature is suffering. What became of the other 
kitten he had?” 

Mrs. Hope said sullenly, “I don’t know, I 
believe Mary said it ran away.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Susan, rising, “I must go 
home, but forgive me if I say I most earnestly 
beg of you never to get another lzve plaything for 
your boy unless you can take a little time from 
the subjects you are so busy in studying up for 
your club papers, and think about your duty to 
the animals you have been getting comfort or 
pleasure from all your life. Then I am sure you 
will realize your responsibility over the way they 


are treated. Teach your boy they can feel and 
suffer just as he can and insist on his treating 
them kindly.—Anna Harris Smith. 


Chounette 


Of all the dogs I ever knew, and I have known 
many, little Chounette has by far the happiest 
life. 

Her mistress has always taken into considera- 
tion the fact that animals have rights as well as 
human beings, and so, not only her needs but her 
wishes are consulted. 

She was only a few weeks old when a marchand 
de chiens, of Upper Lausanne, brought her, one 
rainy evening in September, 1920, to La Villa des 
Chrysanthémes. 

When he took her out of his capacious Ulster 
pocket, where two dark shining eyes had already 
betrayed her presence, he expatiated on the 
advisability of buying the wee creature, but, 
noting indications of opposition to her purchase, 
he very shrewdly suggested that she be left on 
approval for three days. His astuteness won. 
For who, having had her, even for so short a time, 
could refuse to ‘‘have and to hold” her, to the 
end! It did not even take the alloted three days 
to convince her prospective owner that Chou-: 
nette was essential to her happiness. A few 
months before there had been the death of a 
darling dog, in that household, and her mistress 
was inconsolable. A clever Swiss doctor sug- 
gested a derivative in the shape of another dog to 
protect, love, and cherish. For a time the idea 
was scorned with indignation. Persuasion from 
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truly interested friends, however, had prepared 
the way for a newcomer, and so it was that 
Mademoiselle Chounette came to reign supreme 
in the heart of a now thoroughly infatuated 
owner. 

She is of mixed lineage, but of good stock on 
both sides, a Pekinese father, and a mother of the 
breed known and loved in France, as Papillon. 

Chounette has individuality. She is sure of 
what she wants, and is never satisfied with less. 
When anyone gainsays her, she opens those round 
eyes of hers in such utter astonishment that one 
gives in at once from sheer inability to thwart the 
wishes of so charming and imperious a character. 

She has an especial chum, a human, but an 
ardent lover of all dogs, who can take untold 
liberties with her. She teases her apparently to 
the limit of endurance, until Chounette, with an 
irresistible sense of humor, turns upon her, and 
makes a comic show of fierce snarls and deep- 
throated growls. This betokens the acme of the 
fun, for then comes the invitation to a caress, and 
Chounette, who a second before had scolded and 
raged in dog fashion, now comes coyly, and makes 
the amende honorable, which, be it understood, is 
rather due from the human! 

She is the joy of the household. She meets 
people of many differing races, but with all she 
first assumes the defensive, tiny scrap that she is, 
until she deigns to flatter and cajole, quite on her 
own initiative. She is thus a source of never- 
ending interest to all who visit ‘‘l’Echo,” her 
pretty suburban home. 

To give joy, and to receive it in full measure, is 
the program of her days, and well does she fulfill 
her mission to cheer and comfort. 

Dear little funny saucer-eyed Chounette! She 
has dainty ways, much intelligence, and is a 
splendid watchdog, giving the alarm at the 
slightest strange sound. But above all, she is 
untrammeled in her ways: 

“Having free feet that never felt a gyve 
Weigh, even in a dream.”’ 


Grace C. D. Favre. 


We are already beginning to prepare for the 
next Fair. Any one desiring work to do through 
the summer may get it by writing to or coming 
in to see Miss Phillips. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—TLowell, ‘‘On Freedom.”’ 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 6,349 cats, 1,339 dogs and 61 horses. We 
placed 108 dogs and 89 cats in good homes. 


Cotuit, Mass., Feb. 7, 1927. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I am sending an account 
of my work this month. I have had more calls 
this month than for some time, but attended to 
what I thought necessary or that ought to be 
done. There will be a great deal of suffering 
among animals, as the Portuguese are short of 
feed and haven’t much work, so will have no 
money to buy any. There was one very bad 
case: a man shot a dog in the morning and left 
him out of doors; the dog didn’t die until the next 
night. When I got the complaint I telephoned 
down, and found the dog had died. I would 
have taken the man into court, but it would have 
been too expensive.—(Szgned) W. H. Irwin. 


Report of the Work 


February 2—One horse put to death, very poor 
and old; one stray dog put to death, very bad 
condition. February 5—two cows, one calf and 
three small pigs in very cold place; found a good 
home for them. February 7—one horse taken 
from junk man, very thin and lame, put to death; 
four cats put to death. February 10—two goats 
had been in open shed with very little food all 
winter, put to death; two pigs in small box with 
no bedding, found a good home. February 12— 
one horse with abscess on neck, very old and in 
bad condition, put to death. February 16—one 
cow and one horse, two pigs; horse put to death, 
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cow and pigs sold to butcher. February 24—one 
cow with broken leg, had been lying on bare floor 
for two days, when I had it put to death. Feb- 
ruary 28—one horse in very cold shed, one calf; 
had them sold to a neighbor. 

It is a question what ought to be done with 
murderers. There are, unfortunately, dog mur- 
derers,—that is, dogs that have the instinct to 
kill just the same as there are men who have this 
mania. The matter has been brought home to 
me very unpleasantly during the last week. My 
little Maltese terrier, Fuzzy, is, like most Maltese 
terriers, a spirited little dog, but unable to cope 
with an Airedale. 

My secretary was spending the afternoon with 
me on Sunday, and she took Fuzzy out on a leash 
for a little walk, as I was not well and was unable 
to go out at all that day. An Airedale terrier 
flew at him. He seemed to come out of the earth 
almost, as Miss Phillips did not see him until he 
pounced on little Fuzzy. He would have killed 
him if she had not snatched him up in her arms 
and called for help. The Airdale was still trying 
to battle with my little terrier, and I think Miss 
Phillips could not have long withstood him if two 
men had not come to her rescue and driven the 
murdering dog away. It seemed that this dog 
belonged to two women in an automobile, as, 
after he had completed the tragedy with little 
Fuzzy and, I may say, with Miss Phillips, for she 
was a nervous wreck when she got back to the 
house, the dog leaped into the car and went off 
with his owners. 

Has anyone any right to keep such a dog? 
Has anyone any right to keep a dog that kills 
either small dogs or cats? It is not simply the 
killing of the dog; it is the grief that they bring 
into the household where the animal is loved. 
For the last week we have been caring for Fuzzy 
as one would care for a child, for he is a little dog 
that endears himself to everybody. We have 
had the doctor. We have not had a nurse, for 
my devoted housekeeper and companion has 
cared for him most tenderly, also my chauffeur, 
but he has suffered very much and he cannot yet 
jump up to his favorite resting place on the table 
by the window. } 

I once saw a beautiful Maltese cat torn to 


pieces by two hunting dogs that came in from the 
street. Nothing could be done to save the cat. 

An old dog of some foreign breed, very small 
and delicate, that had been owned for a number 
of years by my cousin, was killed by a St. Bernard 
on the street when she was running quietly along 
the sidewalk. 

Have people any right to keep dogs that kill 
other dogs or that kill cats? I do not think that 
they have. 

We hope and trust that all fireman are as kind- 
hearted and humane as this one of which we now 
write: 

On the morning of March 3rd, a call came in to 
our switchboard operator telling her of a cat 
that had been rescued from a fire and might have 
been burned to death but for the thoughtfulness 
of Mr. Reid, from Tower No. 1, Fort Hill Square, 
Boston. 

While the fire was raging at 94 South Market 
Street, Mr. Reid thought he heard a moan; he 
listened, and discovered it was coming from one 
of the rooms that was already being destroyed 
by the fire. He immediately went in and found 
a poor unconscious cat. He picked the cat up, 
gave it first aid, and brought it back to life; and 
the cat is now well and able to tell the story. 
When asked by our operator if the fireman in- 
tended bringing the cat to the League, the answer 
was, ‘“‘Oh, no! We want to keep him here.” 


It has been decided to omit the annual Visit- 
ing Day at Pine Ridge this year. Pine Ridge, 
however, is open to visitors all the time, even 
on Sundays, and Mr. Prescott, the care-taker, 
will always be ready to show them around, also 
if they choose to bring their luncheon there is a 
lovely little stone house with a table and easy 
chairs where they can rest and eat. The bus 
that runs from Charles River Bridge to Needham 
does not go very often, excepting in the morn- 
ing and late afternoon, it goes once in forty 
minutes, but it is only a walk of about ten min- 
utes from the Bridge to our Home of Rest for 
Horses. ; 

The flowers are already coming out,—one bank 
being covered with crocuses in different colors; 
the violets and columbines are budding. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. ... 1381 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

CEO OGL O0. - B rte Sy SEL Ge 102 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue...: 122 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

PRA DLOUB LC Gimeeee ty esl bce ks 185 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 287 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

thee ea ee kvl Vas 813 
Peper MeGham 3. . fo. ea ase tS 
IQUE SS ee 16 
M@helseavou fourth Street.........:....- 1,298 

3,032 

FREE CLINIC 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 
Clinic Report for February, 1927 
COC tt a ieee ele be 798 
Owners Advised by Telephone.......... ool 
INTERESTING CASES 
A cat with a swollen jaw like mumps. The 


children in the family were having mumps, and 
the mother thought the cat had contracted them 
from the children. The condition proved to be 
an injury. There is no apparent contagion of 
human mumps to the cat, or vice versa. 


A poor man brought his sick dog to the Clinic 
and told me, as he was out of work and had no 
money, he could not pay for services there. I 
replied that money was secondary in our Clinic 
and the sick dog was first. Some days later he 
came in smiling, and offered to pay for our service 
and medicine. He had worked but two days 
since his first visit. Thanking him, I refused to 
accept his offering, and sent him home to use the 
money to care for his family. Such cases are the 


real foundation for our Clinic. We do not expect 
or wish a person in such financial circumstances 
to pay for treatments. However, many such - 
people often insist on giving a small donation. 


Some boys struck a dog with a coil curtain 
spring; the hooked end caught into the skin and 
flesh on the dog’s back. The little boy and girl 
who owned the dog rushed to the Clinic and we 
removed the wire, much to the relief of the chil- 
dren and dog. 


A dog swallowed a needle which lodged in his 
neck, working its way to the surface where we 
were able to remove it. 


We have had several old, dropsical dogs re- 
cently. Tapping gives temporary relief, but the 
fluid soon collects again, requiring a second 
tapping. They are usually greatly weakened by 
continued tapping, eventually resulting in death. 
It is often better to put them to death without 
attempting to tap. 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


@. What may I do for a skin trouble on my 
cat? It appears on the back near the tail and 
oozes a yellow fluid. 

A. Apply a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate—three grains to one quart of water. 
Apply this as hot as feasible, by soaking cloths in 
the solution and wrapping or holding them over 
the affected area. Apply these cloths for five to 
ten minutes daily, over a period of five to seven 
days; thereafter a simple ointment such as iodex 
or sulphur ointment should be applied. 


Pinkie and Ostrich live with Doctor Young’s 
father at his home near Des Moines, Iowa. 
Pinkie has been the family pet for several years, 
and is an apt student of the Doctor’s sister, 
Opal. Ostrich is a recent addition to the family, 
but has learned to stand up and speak for his 
food. 

Pinkie lies with his head on the ear-phones of 
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the radio listening to the music, but leaves as 
soon as someone starts to speak. He spends his 
nights in his nest in the barn, but at six in the 
morning he climbs to the roof of the porch and 
enters Opal’s room via the window, and curls 
up on the pillow beside her head for a nap. 
When she gets up he puts his nose in her slippers 
and slides them over to her feet. He is then 
ready to hurry to the barn for warm milk from 
the cow. If milking time is late, he will scratch 
at the milker’s clothing as if to say, “ Hurry up, 
I’m hungry.” One of his favorite perches is on 
the music board of the piano while Opal practices 
her music. He delights in walking back and 
forth on the piano keys, as he has learned to 
strike the notes this way. His latest accom- 
plishment is to “blow”’ his nose in a handker- 
chief. Needless to say that the Young family 
consider him ‘The King of Cats.” 


Pet Animal Dealers 


Pet animal dealers usually have dogs, cats, 
birds, and sometimes reptiles for sale. 

When purchasing a pet great care should be 
given first to select the proper place to buy, and 
second, to get a healthy individual. 

There are reliable dealers who endeavor to 
handle only healthy animals and who deal hon- 
estly with the public. These are the dealers who 
should be patronized and encouraged, to keep 
their business up to a high standard. 

The dealer to be cautious of is the one who 
moves about from place to place, changing to a 
new location as soon as he has been found out in 
that locality, or is compelled to close up his 
“den” by the authorities. 

Animals are often brought to these dealers by 
men or boys who have stolen them, and who 
know the dealers will sell them and say nothing. 
In fact the dog thief and the seller work in co- 
operation. Anyone having a lost dog or cat 
would do well to visit the animal stores, as it 
may be they will find the animal for sale in one of 
these stores. 

The unscrupulous dealer pans off on innocent 
and ignorant people so many sick and diseased 
animals that it would be time and money well 
spent to take your prospective purchase to a 
competent veterinarian for a physical examina- 


tion before making the purchase. A reliable and | 
honest dealer will have no fear of a health ex- 
amination on his animals offered for sale. 

Never send a child to pick out a pet. Go 
with him, and see that the child is not cheated by 
some crook who sells diseased pets. By exer- 
cising a little care in your purchase of pets you 
will avoid expense and trouble. If your pet is a 
dog, license it, and see that its license tag is al- 
ways on the collar when out of doors. 

The buying of reptiles for pets should be dis- 
couraged, as invariably they must be destroyed 
after a short time. 


LETTERS 


WINCHESTER, MAss. 

We are very grateful to you for dog No. 8397. 
After a week or two of intense lonesomeness, he 
decided to adopt us. He is an excellent watch- 
dog and devoted to the three children. <A good 
old-fashioned dog, who lives naturally without 
being dieted and doctored. Three cheers for the 
mongrels! We in turn are devoted to him, so 
again three cheers for the Animal Rescue League! 
—H. B. L. 


East DepHam, Mass., Oct. 12, 1926. 
In reply to the kitten we took from you on 
August 31, I am happy to say that he is getting 
along fine and is in the best of health. He is 
growing very fast and has a coat of fur, just like 
silk. We all love him.—L. L. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10, 1926. 
Dog No. 8485, which I received from you 
September 138, 1926, has been most satisfactory. 
He is really a lovely dog and we thoroughly enjoy 
him. I will bring him in to let you see him some 
day when I am in town.—J. A. M. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12, 1926. 

I wish to advise you in answer to the enclosed 
card, that the dog mentioned thereon is certainly 
a pet, and. we are devoted to him. He, too, 
seems happy, and never leaves the premises 
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without one of us. He enjoys auto riding, and, 
in other words, is entirely satisfactory in every 
way.—W. B. B. 


West Newton, Mass., Nov. 14, 1926. 

A few days ago I received your postal inquiring 
about dog No: 9235. Iam very glad to tell you 
that she is satisfied. She makes a very nice 
companion. Early in the morning and late in 
the afternoon she feels like playing, and then the 
rugs get rolled up and everybody has a good 
laugh. All the children in the neighborhood love 
her and she loves them. We have a cat, whom 
we had about six years before we got the dog. 
The dog wants to get acquainted with the cat, but 
the cat is still a little snobbish.—G. H. F. 

October 12, 1926. 

In reference to the dog No. 6621 which we took 
from you, we cannot say enough in his praise. 
He is loved most dearly by us all, and he takes 
the greatest care of the three children, being 
heart-broken if he can’t accompany them every- 
where. He has proved to be a most satisfactory 
dog.—G. W. M. 


Bretmont, Mass., Oct. 17, 1926. 

In answer to your card in regard to dog No. 
8133, otherwise known as Buster, I am pleased to 
write that our regard for each other appears to be 
mutual. He has proved himself to be such a 
well-behaved, sensible pup that he has won the 
privilege of the freedom of the house day and 
night, and seems particularly fond of beds at 
night, although I have trained him not to get 
upon the beds when they are made up. He loves 
to ride in the auto, and we take him whenever we 
can. My two little boys love him dearly, and 
ask for Buster the minute they come into the 
house.—G. R. C. 


WatTrmRtTowN, Mass., Feb. 12, 1927. 

This is an answer to your kind postal asking 
about me. I have a lovely, loving mistress only 
five years old, and am very happy here with her. 
We go everywhere together, and sometimes the 
kindergarten teacher lets me in the classroom and 
I sit quietly by Chickie. I wish all the fellows I 
met at your house could find as nice a home and 
be loved so much.—‘‘ Bonzo”’ MacD. 


Newton, Mass., Nov. 10, 1926. 

In reply to your card of yesterday, I wish to 
state that the dog No. 8756 received from your 
society on September 13, 1926, is very satis- 
factory. He appears to be also satisfied. He is 
in good health, and has a collar on which is en- 
graved “Sandy” Arthur Paul McCabe, with his 
present address and license number. My family 
is delighted with the dog.—F.. T. M. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18, 1926. 

In reply to your inquiry in regard to dog No. 
8614 taken from you September 11, would say 
that he has proved most satisfactory. He is 
perfectly well and happy, has a splendid disposi- 
tion, and is most intelligent. Also, much to our 
surprise, he gets along very well with our cat 
(also secured from you). They have both be- 
come very important members of our family. 
—W. EH. 


16 FAIRFIELD St., Boston, Mass., 
April 8, 1926. 

It was on Friday, March 26th, while caught in 
the traffic jam, that I observed a Greek pedlar, 
N. Penloplos, License 1163-5 (who had stationed 
his pusheart at the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Westland Avenue), good-naturedly 
gather up the bananas which a horse attached to 
a towel supply company wagon had knocked to 
the ground, while endeavoring to get at the hay 
underneath the bananas. Penloplos laughingly 
shook his finger at the horse, gathered up his 
bananas strewn over the street, and pulled and 
detached a quantity of hay for the horse. Again 
the horse knocked down another bunch which 
broke apart, and again the pedlar picked them 
up, and went to the trouble of placing his bananas 
at the further end of his cart so that the horse 
might thoroughly enjoy himself. It may not 
have been good for the horse, but the intention 
was so kindly, the expression of the Greek’s face 
so good-natured, when he was justified in feeling 
irritated, that it made me wish he might be 
rewarded for his kind action by a note of com- 
mendation.—C. G. S. 
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This letter was written to one of our humane 
workers in Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

My dear Madam: Yours of yesterday came 
safely. I am sending a reply at once for fear 
that because of excess of duties both in my 
parochial and civic endeavours I may later on 
forget to reply. J am very deeply in sympathy 
with the duties that are yours and in which your 
Society is interesting itself for the betterment of 
humane conditions for those who are not able to 
speak for, nor defend themselves. I wish you 
abundant success in all that you do, and feel 
certain that you are engaged in a cause which, if 
even it does not meet the approval and sympathy 
of all, yet is never the less a work both worthy 
and extremely commendable. There are too 
many people in the world who never stop long 
enough to remember that the poor dumb animals 
around the mare made of flesh and blood; that 
they have sense of feeling just as mortals do 
whatever their other lower characteristics may 
naturally be. I have always been just as hu- 
mane as possible to my “‘littlefriend and brother”’ 
by flesh and blood. I keep him in the house with 
me, and will not knowingly cause him any pain. 
I am sorry that like many others I indulge in 
using him as a part of my physical upkeep, but 
this is such an old habit that I question very 
much whether in the midst of all my humaneness 
I shall drop off this habit tomorrow. I will place 
myself in a position, however, where all that I 
can possibly do in helping to bring to a terminus 
the present inhumane systems of transportation 
and slaughter of which the pamphlet enclosed 
dealt with so extensively and feelingly. Once 
again I want to convey to your organization my 
deepest sympathy in all of your humanitarian 
efforts, and may ‘‘The Eye” that watches over 
the sparrow guide you and yours in your work 
and labor of love.—Sincerely yours, Rev. G. S. 
A. B. 

Boston, Mass., May 7, 1926. 

My cat is absolutely healthy, and the hand- 
somest and finest cat I have ever seen. She has 
made a complete fool of us. The only worry is 
that we cannot let her out of doors except on a 
leash, and she is crazy to get out and run, so she 
has to be watched and I fear will some day escape 


us. She is a most intelligent and interesting 
little animal, full of life and play and the most 
perfectly trained cat imaginable. Have never 
had a single accident with her—she is absolutely 
clean. She never jumps upon the table or steals 
any food, although she is sometimes so anxious 
when her food is being prepared that she stands 
on her hind legs and cries. She is simply adora- 
ble.—J. S. 


Lower Pocosan Mission, Va., Feb. 14, 1927. 

It was so splendid of you to send me so many 
stories for the children and adults, for they, too, 
are grown-up children and will enjoy them. You 
will be glad, I am sure, when I tell you that so far 
as I know our children are very kind to animals 
and birds. I will share the stories with some of 
the children at another mission.—C. M. E. 


LowE.u, Mass., March 6, 1926. 

Replying to your inquiry concerning dog No. 
280, wish to state that he is enjoying himself in 
his new home and isin good health. I sometimes 
think that he is a milkman’s dog, for he starts 
prowling around the house between | and 3 a.m. 
He is let loose during the day, but never strays 
away—he stays around with the youngster when 
he is out. His appetite is good, and his disposi- 
tion is fine—M. S. McD. 


C. W. DELANO, M.D. V. _ H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


FINE CUTLERY 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS WOR EINE The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 


Used successfully by leading owners and breeders 
throughout the world. For nearly three quarters of 
acentury, SPRATT’S Dog Foods have proved their 
unrivalled suitability to the needs of the dog 
constitution. 


SPRATT’S Formula provides a balanced ration of 
meat, wheat, etc., combined in correct proportions 
to insure normal development and continuous good 
health. When SPRATT’S Biscuits are fed dry, 
sweet breath, clean teeth, hardened gums and a 
strong active dog are the result. 


Your grocer, pet-shop, seedsman or sporting-goods 


dealer can supply—or your veterinarian will 
recommend — SPRATT’S or get it for you. 


SPRATT’S Pat. Ltd., Newark, N. J. ” San Francisco-St. Louis 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or & 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


. * ° s Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in eae 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and eared for: 


COSTS) ial Rae eek ge ee ee eer eee SOU O06 
DOP S Yee eine ae ae ae Payee be ees oe tC) a 
HLOrses heise Water hii ig, me alm Fates 805 
Bird Stee eee ee ee ate OU ee 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 16 
BOstan 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY, yoo/., hers Soka A unGUAe uk Sioa oy ee OL. Sealed Men Ene 
Norta Enp, InpusrriaL ScHooL . . «ww SC.SCS:~Ss« 39 Non TH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END™ TS. 0 ee. e aOOUNORTHAMPION OT RE e 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . +. +. ~~. 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM . . . . . . . . +. +... PINE RiwcE Home or REst ror Horses 
MEDFIELD ee & belts! (4! ic) er Pie oleae DARTLETT-ANGELIGHOME FORWININGE 
EAstT Boston orgie fue) we lat, sok biker, Seer he Rod mompmeetcntg 260) 14 0 Eat OC LPI Vi EET O0m aes 
WEsT LYNN fob beng a ails He Le kh ee, Ne Na ee 
CHELSEA oo eres ip tea, tee ace sale ged abe al Se 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
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